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ADDRESS TO OUR READERS. 


Tx commencing our new undertaking we at 
once abandon the hacknied practice of entering 
upon a voyage of discovery for grounds un- 
occupied or desiderata unsupplied, to offer as 
an apology for introducing this Miscellany to 
the reading public. Did we not believe that 
they would gladly hail an additional means 
of pleasantly and profitably employing their 
leisure hours, the attempt to provide it would 
never have been made. Nor would we, by 
insinuating any real or pretended deficiency in 
other periodical publications, willingly depre- 
ciate or endeavour injuriously to outrival the 
efforts so judiciously put forth by many able 
predecessors and contemporaries to supply 
suitable mental aliment for the constantly 
increasing requirements which the spread of 
intelligence has excited among all classes of 
the community. On the contrary, it is our 
firm conviction that the circulation of every 


} truly valuable work creates a keener relish and 
} more extensive demand for others of a similar 


character; and as the moral and intellectual 
tone of the national mind is either elevated or 
lowered in the degree in which a healthy or 


| sickly literature permeates its countless ramifi- 
| cations, so every additional contribution of 


sound and useful information, or of cheerful 
but improving lighter reading, diminishes the 
influence of what is hurtful, and gives potency 
to what is wholesome, for the body politic. 
Without arrogating any lofty or exclusive 


pretensions, we ground our claims for public 
patronage on an ardent and sineere wish to 
please that we may profit all. Having 
entered into arrangements for securing the 
assistance of writers of acknowledged talent, 
our Journal will present a varied series of 
popular descriptions of remarkable persons, 
events, objects, inventions, and manufactures, 
enlivened by occasional tales—original and 
selected poetry—notices of and extracts from 
the leading publications of the day—observa- 
tions on the ever-changing phases of society 
in all its grades—facts in natural history and 
philosophy—fireside amusements for winter 
and excursions for summer—hints on eduea- 
tion, domestic economy, the causes and reme- 
dies of social evils, and such other general 
topics of common interest as may render the 
Journal a welcome visitor to every family, and 
an agreeable companion to that numerous class 
of hapless wights, who, though undoomed to 
celibacy, have not yet arrived at the blissful 
shores of matrimony. Those who remember 
they once were young, will not object to 
our devoting an occasional chapter to the 
more juvenile portion of our readers—to whom 
a careful reference will always be made in the 
selection of subjects for their perusal, caleu- 
lated to excite in them the pursuit of know- 
ledge and the love of virtue for their intrinsic 
value. 

The adaptation of the human mind intuitively 
to appreciate and delight in the endless and 
ever varying forms of beauty, spread out by 
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infinite power and wisdom, forms one of the 
| brightest manifestations of the divine benevo- 
lence, and renders the cultivation of purity of 
taste, as a source of the highest enjoyment, a 
duty second only to those of religion and 
morality. 

To these, however, our taste for the beau- 
tiful must ever be subordinated; and we 
strongly deprecate the extreme to which a false 
and lascivious superstition led the ancients, 
and to which an equally destructive libertinism 
has conducted our continental neighbours. 

In this guarded sense, elegance in the typo- 
graphy, and excellence in the illustrations of 
popular publications, exercise a far more power- 
ful influence on society than ordinary ob- 
servers would suppose, and really form a most 
valuable portion of the moral and intellectual 
education of the people. 

Entertaining these views, neither labour nor 
expense will be spared to render this work 
equal, if not superior, to the present Number 
in its typographical details, on the minutize 
of which the most assiduous care will be ex- 
ercised. 

The Intustrations, which will be engraven 
on steel, and accompany every alternate Num. 
ber, form a novel feature in the Journal ; and 
it is hoped, by their superiority over those 


issued with other periodicals of a similar 
class, that they wiil contribute still more 
widely to promote the growing refinement in 
public taste, and command such extensive 
patronage as will enable the Publishers to 
render the Journal increasingly attractive and 
valuable. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(With an Engraving.) 


“Windsor Castle,” says a modern writer, 
“is a place full of storied and poetical associa- 
tions. The very external aspect of the proud 
old pile, is enough to inspire high thought— 
it rears its irregular walls and massive towers, 
like a mural crown, round the brow of a lofty 
ridge, waves its royal banner in the clouds, 
and looks down with a lordly air upon the 
surrounding world.” It has witnessed all the 
pomp and chivalry of our Edwards and Henrys 
—kings have been born here, and here they 
are buried ; and after all the changes of fashion 
and opinions, it continues to be the proudest 
residence of the monarchs of England.” ‘In 
Windsor,” says Von Raumer, than whom few 
were better qualified to judge, ‘ England’s 
iistory—so rich in all its recollections—sud- 
lenly stands before my eyes. These gigantic 
owers, bastions, chapels, and knightly halls 
j —a fresh and boundless variety at every step 


—new views over rivers, valleys, woods, and 
fields, and the fancies of a thousand years—are 
crowded into one instant.” 

Long prior to the Norman conquest, the 
Saxons possessed a palace or castle at Old 
Windsor, and which then formed an eminent 
pass up the Thames; the site, however, not] 

uly of the castle, but of the old town itself, | 
cannot now be ascertained. The old name 
was Windleshora, derived, probably, from the 
windings of the banks or shore of the river. 

The ancient manor of Windsor, which he- 
longed to the crown, was by Edward the Con- 
fessor alienated to the abbots and monks of 
Westminster. But William the Conqueror, 
on his accession to the English throne, per- 
ceiving its excellent situation as a military 
post, and the facilities it afforded for his 
favourite pursuit of hunting, induced the 
monks to exchange it for some lands in 
Essex, from which period it has remained 
the property of the crown. Under the pro- 
tection of the new Castle erected by the Con- 
queror, the present town sprung up, and Old 
Windsor rapidly declined, and eventually dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Until the time of Richard I. Windsor Castle 
seems to have been the peaceful abode of 
royalty; but it now became involved in the 
troubles consequent upon the misfortunes and 
captivity of that formidable and chivalrous 
prince. The contentious and ambitious, pre- 
lates whom he had appointed regents of the 
kingdom during his crusade against the ‘ infi- 
dels,” regardless of their sacred character as 
the ministers of religion, and of their duty as 
guardians of the public weal, hesitated not to 
involve their country in the horrors of civil 
war,—of which Windsor was *the principal 
scene, it being then, after the Tower, the mos 
important military fortress in the kingdom. 

During the reign of the faithless John, 
Windsor was his principal stronghold during 
his contests with the barons. Here he invited 
them to discuss their grievances; but, fearful 
of placing their persons and their liberties in 
the hands of their treacherous master, they 
declined the invitation; and from this cir 
cumstance Runnymede became the scene of one 
of the most important events in our country’ 
history,—the signing of Magna Charta. 

The struggles for ascendancy between th 
king and the barons were continued during 
the reign of Henry IIL., when Windsor wa 
the scene of several sanguinary struggles, and 
chances of war successively delivered it into the 
hands of both parties. 

Windsor again became, during the reigns o 
the first three Edwards, the peaceful residence 
of the court. It was, indeed, the birth-plac 
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of Edward IIT., whose reign was a new epoch 
in its history. Excepting three towers in 
the lower ward, he leit standing no part of 
the ancient castle, but re-constructed the whole 
edifice. Famed for his prudence, his prowess, 
and success in the battle field, Edward was no 
less anxious for the improvement of the social 
condition of his people, than for their advance- 
ment in the career of civilization. With this 
view he instituted the Order ofthe Garter, which, 
whatever may be its utility in the present day, 
was then influential in extending the authority 
of the king, and curbing the turbulent spirit of 
the nobility. 

In this reign flourished William of Wyke- 
ham, one of the King’s chaplains, who in 1056 
was appointed clerk of the works at Windsor, 
with a fee of a shilling a day when employed 
there, and two shillings when he went else- 
where ; his clerk received three shillings a week. 
The tower in which he resided is still called 
after him, and, singularly enough, became the 
residence of the late Sir Jefiry Wvyattville, the 
architect of the present Castle. 

Windsor Castle is remarkuble as being the 
scene of that exhibition of imbecility and in- 
justice of Richard II. which eventually cost 
him his throne, and which has been so admirably 
dramatised by Shakspere. Henry Duke of 
Lancaster having broughta charge of hich trea- 
son against Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, who 
in return gave him the lie, it was agreed by the 
king that it should be determined by single 
combat. On the appointed day, every thing 
being ready, the trumpets sounded a charge, 
when Richard threw down his truncheon, for- 
bad the combat, and banished Mowbray for 
life, and Henry for six years. The former 
retired to Venice, where he died of chagrin ; 
but the latter, suddenly returning to England, 
succeeded in deposing the imprudent Richard, 
and stept into his throne as Henry IV. 
Some of the nobles, conspiring against him, 
obtained possession of Windsor Castle, which, 
however, the increasing influence of this suc- 
cessful usurper compelled them to surrender. 

In more modern times, Elizabeth, —Eng- 
land’s haughty maiden Queen,—here paraded 
the north terrace, which she raised, and engaged 
in the pleasures of the chase in the adjacent 
plains. But, in the reign of Charles I., Windsor 
became associated with events of a more melan- 
choly hue, its efficient state of defence 
rendered it, at the beginning of the Civil Wars, 
the resort of Charles. It was not long before 
it was garrisoned by the parliamentary army, 
who successfully repelled an attack by Prince 
Rupert. Here, too, it was resolved to prose- 
eute the king as a public offender. In the 


and here were interred his mortal remains. 
Striding along the terrace, with a mind absorbed 
in deep thought, might likewise have been seen 
the stern-minded, iron-handed Cromwell, who, 
having successfully terminated the civil war, 
made the name of England as much dreaded 
in Europe as was that of Rome among the 
more rude and uncivilized nations of the north. 

On the Restoration of the monarchy more 
peaceful times returned, and Windsor again 
sparkled with all the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty;—but, though quieter, yet not 
better times, when we contrast with the rigid 
spirit of Puritanism the licentiousness and 
debauchery which disgraced alike the monarch 
and the nation which he ruled. Nor was the 
libertinism of the father less aggravated than 
the indiscretion of the son, who lost his throne, 
not because he had less principle, but because 
he possessed not an equal portion of that 
duplicity which enabled his equally Catholic 
father quietly to rule a Protestant nation. 
James II. sought the restoration of the Romish 
faith, not by under-hand intrigues, but by the 
most resolute attacks upon the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the country. Windsor was 
witness to the public entry of a nuncio from 
the Court of Rome, which so incensed the 
populace that they broke into the Romish 
Chapel which he had fitted up in the Castle, 
and destroyed the decorations and paintings of 
the interior. 

During the reign of George I. and II. the 
Court resided principally at Kensington and 
Hampton Palace. Here, however, George III. 
spent the greater part of his life, and in the 
domestic seclusion of private lif: exhibited the 
most amiable traits of his character. 

The reign of George LV. was a glorious era 
in the annals of Windsor. The disposition of 
the apartments underwent a general and judi- 
cious revision, and the external aspect of the 
Castle was materially improved by the superior 
elevation of the Round Tower. 

After this brief glance at its past history, we 
now direct our steps 

—— “to Windsor's stately courts, 

Explore her halls, her towers, her sacred fane, 

And treat our eyes with grandeur ; 
or, in more modern phrase, take our place in 
the Paddington omnibus, and book ourselves 
to Slough by the Great Western Railway; 
whence, wishing to enjoy a delightful walk, we 
proceed on foot to Windsor, and reserving our 
passing notice of the classic groves of Eton un- 
til our return, let us conduct the reader over 
old Father Thames, along the steep acclivity of 
Thames Street, and turning round Castle Street 
—the view represented in the Engraving at 
once presents itself. Entering by the noble 


palace of his ancestors he became a captive— 
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gateway, known as king Henry the Eighth’s, 
we find ourselves in the lower ward of the 
Castle, and our attention is at once arrested 
by the chapel of St. George, a structure un- 
rivalled in Europe as a perfect specimen of 
richly ornamented Gothic architecture. 
Immediately to the east, stands Cardinal 
Wolsey’s tomb house, now the dormitory of 
the Royal Family; at the west end of the 
ward or area are the houses of the military 
knights of the lower foundation, and opposite 
the Chapel, those appropriated for the resi- 
dence of decayed military officers, styled the 
Poor Knights of Windsor, the outer walls and 
windows of which are shown in the engraving. 
At the easterly end of the lower ward, we pass 
into the middle ward, a circular area, the road 
round which is bounded by a low battlemented 
wall, enclosing a deep dry moat, which for cen- 
turies has been cultivated as garden ground. 
From the centre of this depth, the Great 
Tower rises in stern grandeur, surmounted 
by the royal standard of England. ‘ The tout 
ensemble of this magnificent tower,” says the 
venerable Bowles, “‘ whether its banner floats 
in the breeze or sleeps in the sunshine, amidst 
the intense blue of the summer sky, gives to 
its distant prospect an imposing and unequalled 
character of picturesque and architectural vast- 


ness, admirably harmonising with the decaying 
and gnarled oaks, coeval with so many depart- 


ed monarchs.” Proceeding under a low portal, 
designated the Norman or Queen Elizabeth’s 
Gate, where the gloomy portcullis still threat- 
ens to descend, we are conducted, through a 
postern gate on the east side of Winchester 
tower—already referred to as the residence of 
William of Wykeham—to the north terrace. 
This superb walk was formed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and commands a prospect which must be 
seen to be appreciated. It embraces the winding 
Thames, numerous villages, with their hea- 
venward pointed spires and turrets, the distant 
hills, the neighbouring antique grandeur of Eton 
College, and the adjacent slopes, thus alluded to 
by Gray :— 
© From the stately brow 

Of Windsor’s heights, th’ expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way.” 

Connected with this is the east terrace, which 
is only open to the public on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Passing along this delightful prom- 
enade, we arrive at the new garden which fronts 
the private apartments of the Sovereign, and 
extends along the whole of the east side of the 
Castle. This favoured spot is richly adorn- 
ed with statuary and fountains, and here the 
military bands perform in the evenings. The 


south terrace also commands a noble prospeét, 
and leads to St. George’s Gateway, shewn in 
the centre of the engraving; upon entering 
which, we find ourselves within the magnificent 
quadrangle of the upper ward, formed on the 
north by the state apartments, on the east and 
south by the rooms occupied by Her Majesty 
and the royal household, and on the west by 
the Round Tower, near the base of which is 
a bronze equestrian statue of Charles II., more 
remarkable for the beauty of the pedestal than 
of the horse or its rider. 

From the quadrangle the interior of the 
Round Tower is approached by a covered flight 
of one hundred steps, which are commanded 
by a large piece of ordnance placed at the sums 
mit. From a court within, another flight of 
steps conducts to the battlements, which afford 
a most extensive view of the surrounding 
country, including, it is said, portions of no 
less than twelve counties, and embracing a 
succession of landscapes unsurpassed for their 
variety and beauty. 

Amongst the interesting historical associa- 
tions of the Castle already adverted to, those 
connected with the Round Tower, ‘“ proud 
Windsor’s ancient keep,” have attracted more 
than ordinary attention, from the place they 
oceupy in the sketches of Washington Irving, 
whose exuberant fancy revelled without contrel 
around this huge grey Tower. After giving a 
description of James I. of Scotland, when a 
prisoner here, discovering the Lady Jane 
Beaufort in the garden of the Tower, and 
the feelings with which this circumstance in- 
spired the captive monarch, chiefly extracted 
from his own poem of the “ King’s Quair,” 
Mr. Irving thus concludes his enthusiastic 
sketch, without which any description of 
Windsor would be incomplete :—‘ It was the 
recollection of this romantic tale of former 
times, and of the golden little poem which had 
its birth-place in this Tower, that made me visit 
the old pile with more than common interest. 
The suit of armour hanging up in the hall, 
richly gilt and embellished as if to figure in the 
tourney, brought the image of the gallant and 
romantic prince vividly before my imagination. 
I paced the deserted chambers where he had 
composed his poem ; I leaned upon the window, 
and endeavoured to persuade myself it was the 
very one where he had been visited by his 
vision; I looked out upon the spot where he 
had first seen the Lady Jane. It was the same 
genial and joyous month; the birds were 
vying with each other in strains of liquid 
melody ; every thing was bursting into vegeta- 
tion, and budding forth the tender promise of 


the year. Time, which delights to obliterate 


the sterner memorials of human pride, seemed 
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to have passed lightly over this little scene of 
poetry and love, and to have withheld his de- 
8troying hand. Several centuries have gone 
by, yet the garden still flourishes at the foot of 
the Tower. It occupies what was once the 
moat of the keep; and though some parts 
have been separated by dividing walls, yet 
others have still their arbours and shaded walks, 
as in the days of James, and the whole is 
sheltered, blooming, and retired. There is a 
eharm about the spot that has been printed by 
the footsteps of departed beauty, and consc- 
crated by the inspirations of the poet, which 
is heightened rather than impaired by the lapse 
of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to 
hallow every place in which it moves; to 
breath round nature an odour more exquisite 
than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morn- 
ing. 

i Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds 
of James as a warrior and a legislator; but I 
have delighted to view him merely as the com- 
panion of his fellow-men, the benefactor of 
the human heart, stooping from his high estate 
to sow the sweet flowers of poetry and song in 
the paths of common life. He was the first to 
cultivate the vigorous and hardy plant of Scot- 
tish genius, which has since become so prolific 


of the most wholesome and highly-flavoured 


fruit. He carried with him into the sterner 
regions of the north all the fertilising arts 
of southern refinement. He did every thing 
in his power to win his countrymen to the gay, 
the elegant, and gentle arts, which soften and 
refine the character of a peopl@, and wreathe a 
gtace round the loftiness of a proud and war- 
like spirit. 
unfortunately for the fulness of his fame, are 
lost to the world. One, which is still preserved, 
called ‘ Christ’s Kirk of the Green,’ shows how 
diligently he made himself acquainted with the 
rustic sports and pastimes which constitute such 
a source of kind and social feeling among the 
Scottish peasantry ; and with what simple and 
happy humour he could enter into their enjoy- 
ments! He contributed greatly to improve the 
i national music ; and traces of his tender senti- 
j ent and elegant taste are said to exist in those 
witching airs still piped among the wild moun- 
tains and lonely glens of Scotland. He has 
thus eonnected his image with whatever is 
most gracious and endearing in the national 
character; he has embalmed his memory in 
song, and floated his name to after-ages in the 
rich streams of Scottish melody. The recol- 
lection of these things was kindling at my 
heart as I paced the silent scene of his impris- 
ontnent. I have visited Vaucluse with as 
mtich enthusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the 


He wrote many poems, which, }. 


shrine at Loretto; but I have never felt more 
poetical devotion than when contemplating the 
old Tower and the little garden at Windsor, 
and musing over the romantic lives of the Lady 
Jane and the Royal Poet of Scotland.” 

Here, also, the young Earl of Surrey was 
imprisoned for eating flesh during Lent ;—here, 
in the same apartments where the Muse had 
visited his illustrious predecessor, he poured 
forth some of the most plaintive and beautiful 
of his poetical musings, 

“Here, noble Surrey felt the sacred rage,— 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age: 
Matchless his pen, victurious was his lance, 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance ; 
In the same shades the Cupids tuned his lyre, 
In the same notes of love and soft desire ; 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill’d the groves, as heavenly Mira now.” 

It is singular that James, who may be 
said to have been the founder of the literature 
of Scotland, and the Earl of Surrey, who cer- 
tainly caused the revival of a taste for letters 
in this country, should have produced their 
brighter efforts under the same circumstances, 
and within the same walls. The former gives 
in his verses these interesting localities of his 
prison-house :-— 

‘“* Now was there made, fast by the Tower's wall, 

A garden faire, and in the corners set 

An arbour green with wandis long and small 
Railed about, and so with leaves beset 
Was all the place and hawthorn hedges knet, 


That lyf [person] was none, walkyng there forbye, 
That might within scarce any wight espye.” 
ing’s Quair. 
Of the fair Geraldine, Sir Walter Scott has 
pictured the following imaginary description :— 
“ Fair all the pageant—but how passing fair 
The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind ! 
O’er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hair, 
Pale her clear cheek; as if for love she pined ; 
All in her night-robe loose, she lay reclined, 
And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 
Some strain, that seem’d her inmost soul to find : 
That favour’d strain was Surrey’s pensive line, 
That fair and lovely form the Lady Geraldine.” 


Many other prisoners have been confined, 
at different periods, in the Round Tower, and 
the last of them was Marshal Belleisle ; but, 
with this exception, not much interest is at- 
tached either to their character or misfortunes. 

On quitting the Tower, the State apartments 
next demand attention ; but as their descrip- 
tion, and that of the interior of St. George’s 
Chapel, would exclude other topics essential to 
the variety we are anxious to impart to every 
Number of the Journal, we defer the continua- 
tion of this subject to our next, when we shall 
again avail ourselves of the valuable aid of 
Mr. Jesse, to whose interesting ‘‘ Day at Wind- 
sor” we are indebted for many facts,—a book 
which we recommend to all who wish fully to 
enjoy a visit to this ancient royal residence. 
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THE MENDICANT. 
{Translated for Bradshaw's Journal from La Renovateur. 


Some time ago there was observed, at the 
principal door of a church in Paris, an old 
beggar, who punctually every day took his seat 
at the threshold of the sacred edifice. His 
manners, his tone, his language, indicated an 
education superior to that which generally 
accompanies poverty; and under his rags,— 
carried with a certain degree of dignity—shone 
a lively remembrance of a more elevated con- 
dition. Among the poor of the parish, this 
mendicant enjoyed great authority. Jacques 
was his name. His kindness, his impartiality 
in the sharing of alms, his zeal in appeasing 
quarrels, had gained for him a well-merited 
reputation. Notwithstanding, to his most inti- 
mate companions, as well as to those who had 
lived long in the parish, his life and misfor- 
tunes were amystery. Every morning, for the 
last twenty-five years, he had regularly seated 
himself in the same place; so accustomed were 
they to see him, that he seemed almost to 
forma part of the ornament of the door, like 
the stone statues placed at the entrance to 
Gothic Cathedrals; but none of his com- 
panions could relate the least particular of his 
life. One thing only was known: Jacques, 
though a Catholic, never put his foot inside 
the church; during the religious ceremonies,— 
when the chanting of the pious resounded 
through the sacred dome, the mendicant felt 
himself constrained to mingle his prayers with 
those of the church; with an eager and satisfied 
eye, he contemplated, from without, the picture 
which represents the death of Christ. The 


sparkling reflection of the light across the | 


Gothic windows,—the dark shadow of the mas- 
sive pillars,—the profound charm attached. to 
the sombre aspect of the church,—all struck 
the mendicant with an involuntary admiration. 
At times a tear would trickle down his face— 
great misfortune, or great remorse, seemed to 
agitate his soul. In the earlier times of the 
Church, he would probably have been looked 
upon as some criminal, condemned to exile 
himself from its assemblies, and to pass, like 
a silent shadow, through the midst of the 
living. 

An ecclesiastic went every day to this church 
to celebrate mass. Descended from one of the 
most ancient French families, and possessed of 
an immense fortune, it was his great happiness 
1 berally to distribute alms to the needy. The 
old beggar had become the object of a kind 
of affection to the Abbé Paulin de St. C 
who, with compassionate words, accompan‘ed 
his gift, which the mendicant now regarded as 
a daily allowance. 


One day Jacques did not appear at the 
accustomed time; the Abbé Paulin, jealous of 
losing an opportunity of bestowing his alms, 
sought the mendicant’s domicile, where he 
found the old man sick and stretched upon anar- 
row bed. ‘The ecclesiastic was surprised at the 
splendour and poverty which appeared in the 
furniture of this afflicted and singular being: 

a magnificent gold watch was suspended above 
amiserable bolster,—two picturesin rich frames, 
covered with crape, hung upon the lime-washed 
walls,—a crucifix in ivory, of exquisite work- 
manship, lay at the feet of the sick man,—and 
among some waste books was a missal, with 
silver clasps; the remainder of the furniture 
betrayed the most frightful destitution, 

The presence of the Abbé re-animated the 
old man, who with the accents of gratitude 
exclaimed, as he recognised him, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
l Abbé, you deign then to remember an un- 
happy man!” 

‘My friend,” replied Monsieur Paulin, “a 
preacher forgets none but the happy. I come 
to know whether you require any assistance.” 

“ T need nothing,” replied the beggar; “my 
death is near—my conscience alone disturbs 
me.” 

Your conscience! have you some great 
fault to expiate ?” 

‘A crime, an enormous crime,” exclaimed 
the dying man,—* a crime for which my whole 
life has been a painful but useless expiation !— 
a crime without a pardon !” 

‘“‘ A crime without pardon there exists not; 
the Divine merey is infinitely greater than all 
the sins of men.” 

“But a criminal polluted with the most 
horrid deed, what has he to hope for ?— 
Pardon! there is none for me,” sighed the 
mend cant. 

‘“* There is!” exclaimed the preacher, whilst 
his eyes beamed with Christian philanthrophy; 
‘to doubt it, would be a blasphemy more 
heinous than the crime itself. Divine compas- 
sion stretches out its arms to the penitent. 
Jacques, if your repentance is sincere, implore 
the mercy of your Redeemer, it will not abandon } 
you—make your confession.” The preacher | 
uncovered his head; and after pronouncing the } 
sublime words which declare the doors of heaven } 
open to the penitent, he listened to the beggar’s | 
confession :— 

“The son of a poor farmer, honoured with } 
the affection ofa family of high nobility, under | 
whom my father cultivated a small piece of 
ground, I was taken from my infancy to the 
house of my masters. Destined to be valet-de- 
chambre to one of the sons, the education 
which they gave me, my rapid progress in study, 
and the kindness of my employers, changed 
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my condition—I was raised to the rank of 
secretary. I had just attained my twenty-fifth 
year when the Revolution broke out—my mind 
was easily seduced by reading the journals of 
that period; my ambition sickened me of the 
servile employment I followed—I conceived the 
project of abandoning for the camp the asylum 
of my youth. Had I yielded to this first 
impulse, I had been spared the crime of ingra- 
titude. The fury of the revolutionists spread 
through the provinces—fearful of being arrested 
even in their own houses, my masters discharged 
all their domestics and broke up thcir house- 
hold—some ready money was secured in the 
hurry, and carrying away of their moveable 
property only a few articles which were precious 
to the memory of the family, they fled to Paris, 
seeking shelter in the crowd, and repose in the 
obscurity of their dwelling. Brought up in their 
house from infancy, I followed them—terror 
reigned in its might, and none but myself 
knew the secret of the retreat of my benefactors. 
Inscribed upon the list of emigrants, their 
property was quickly confiscated—that was of 
little importance,—they were united, happy, 
unknown. Animated with a lively faith in 
Providence, they calmly awaited happier times. 
Vain hope! the only person who could reveal 
the place of their abode, and bear them from 
their asylum, had the baseness to betray them. 
I was that betrayer! The father, the mother, 
four daughters—angels in purity and beauty— 
and a young boy ten years old, were thrown 
into a dungeon, and delivered up to the horrors 
of captivity. Every thing was got ready for 
their trial. The most’ futile pretexts then 
sufficed to take away the life of the innocent; 
the public prosecutor, however, could scarcely 
find a reason for proceeding against this noble 
family. A man was found, admitted into all 
the secrets of the family circle, in whose breast 
were deposited the hidden thoughts of the 
household;—he criminated the most triiling 
circumstances of their life, and invented the 
frivolous crime of conspiracy. I was that 
calumniator—I was that false witness! 

“The fatal arrét was pronounced,—the sen- 
tence of death was passed upon the whole 
family ;—the son alone was spared. Unhappy 
orphan! destined to bewail his parents’ faie, 
and to curse their murderer! 

“Resigned to their doom, and consoled by 
their consciousness of rectitude, and by the 
hopes of a blissful re-union, this unfortunate 
family remained in prison, awaiting their death. 
An oversight occurred in the order for execu- 
tion; the appointed day had already passed,— 
and if no one had been concerned to scize 
them as a prey, they had escaped the scaffold. 
On the eve of the new thermidor, aman, impatient 


to enrich himself with the price of blood, re- 
paired to the revolutionary tribunal to apprise 
them of their error; his zeal was rewarded with 
a diploma of citizenship—the order for execu- 
tion was immediately given, and the same night 
the frightful guillotine performed its office. I 
was that eager wretch ! 

“At the decline of day, by the light of 
torches, the fatal cart bore them to the place of 
death. The father, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of the most intense anguish, sheltered 
his two young daughters under his arms—the 
mother, frantic with grief, pressed her two eldest 
to her bosom; and all, mingling their remem- 
brances, their tears, their hopes, repeated the 
prayers of the departing. Never did the name 
of their murderer escape their lips. 

* As it was late, the executioner, tired of 
his work, entrusted this task to an assistant, 
Little accustomed to this horrid occupation, the 
servant on his way begged the help of a pas- 
senger, who willingly engaged to aid him in 
his ignoble ministry. I was that person ! 

“'Vhe price of so many crimes was the sum 
of 3,000 frances in gold; and the valuable 
objects around me are the unanswerable wit- 
nesses of my guilt. 

** After this enormity I endeavoured to forget 
it in debauchery. The gold which had been 
the cause of my crimes was scarcely exhausted, 
when remorse seized me. No scheme, no 
enterprise, no efforts were successful—I be- 
came poor and infirm—charity gave me a 
privileged place at the church-door where I 
have passed so many years of my wretched 
life. The remembrance of my guilt was so 
strong, so poignant, that despairing of Divine 
mercy, [ have never dared to implore the con- 
solations of religion, nor even to enter the 
sanctuary. The objects of luxury which you 
observe in my chamber,—this watch, this cross, 
this book, these veiled portraits—were the 
property taken from my victims. Oh, my 
remorse has been long and profound, but it has 
been ineffectual! Monsieur Abbé, can I ex- 
pect pardon from God?” 

““ My son,” replied the Abbé, “ your crime is 
frightful; in all its circumstances it is atrocious. 
The orphans, deprived of their parents by the 
revolution, understand best the grief which 
overpowered your victims; but Heaven be 
praised, you repent; full of confidence in the 
inexhaustible goodness of God, I may still 
assure you of pardon.” 

The mendicant, as if animated with new 
life, sprang from his bed, and fell upon his 
knees. The Abbé was about to pronounce the 
solemn words prescribed by his church, which 
bind or absolve the sins of men, when the 


mendicant exclaimed, ‘* Hold, Father! before 
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receiving my pardon, let me rid myself of the 
fruits of my crime—take these articles, sell 
them, and distribute the proceeds to the poor.” 
In his hurried movements, the mendicant tore 
off the crape which covered the two portraits. 
“There,” said he, ‘there is the image of my 
unoffending victims.” 

At the sight of these, Abbé Paulin conyul- 
sively exclaimed, ‘‘ My father, my mother!” 
Immediately the remembrance of this horrible 
catastrophe, the presence of the murderer, the 
sight of these objects, overwhelmed the mind 
of the preacher ; and yielding to an involuntary 
swoon, he threw himself upon a chair. Sup- 
porting his head between his hands, he shed a 
torrent of tears—a deep wound again began to 
bleed in his heart. 


The mendicant, not daring to raise his eyes 
upon the son of his master, rolled himself up 
at his feet, watered them with his tears, and 
repeated in a voice of despair, ‘My master! 
my master!” The preacher, without regarding 
him, struggled to restrain his grief. 

Yes ; Iam a murder, a murderer!” cried 
the beggar, “dispose of my life; what can I 
do to avenge you?” 

“‘Avenge me!” replied the preacher, recalled 
to himself by these words; ‘‘ avenge me, un- 
happy wretch!” 

“Had I not reason to say my crime was 
beyond pardon? I knew that mercy herself 
@epelled me. Repentance is nothing for a 
criminal like me. No pardon, alas! there is 
no pardon for me!” 


These words, pronounced with a soul- 
harrowing accent, recalled to the mind of the 
ecclesiastic his mission and his duties. The 
struggle between filial grief and the exercise 
of his sacred functions immediately ceased— 
human frailty for a moment claimed the tears 
of an afflicted son—religion sustained the 
Christian. He took the cross,—the paternal 
heritage which had fallen into the hands of this 
wretched man, and presenting it to the men- 
dicant, said, in a strong and energetic voice, ‘Is 
your repentance sincere ?” 

“Yes.” 


‘Is yourcrime the object of profound horror? 
Jesus, who was sacrified upon the cross, com- 
mands me to proclaim your pardon. Finish 
your confession.” 

Whilst the Abbé stood thus ministering con- 
solation to the murderer of his family, the men- 
dicant groaned, and fell with his face towards 
the ground, at the feet of the ecclesiastic. 
The latter stretched forth his hand to raise him 
—he was no more! 


ALCHYMY. 


Alchymy is the art of changing, by means of 
a secret chemical process, base metals into pre- 
cious. Probably the ancient nations, in their 
first attempts to melt metals, observing that 
the composition of different metals produced 
masses of a colour unlike either,—for instance, 
that a mixture like gold resulted from the melt- 
ing together of copper and zinc,—arrived at 
the conclusion, that one metal could be chang- 
ed into another. At an early period, the de- 
sire of gold and silver grew strong, as luxury 
increased, and men indulged the hope of obtain- 
ing these rarer metals from the more common. 
At the same time, the love of life led to the 
idea of finding a remedy against all diseases, a 
means of lessening the infirmities of age, of re- 
newing youth, and repelling death. The hope 
of realizing these ideas prompted the efforts of 
several men, who taught their doctrines through 
mystical images and symbols. To transmute 
metals, they thought it necessary to find a sub- 
stance, which, containing the original principle 
of all matter, should possess the power of dis- 
solving all into its elements. 

‘This general solvent, or menstruum univer- 
sale, as it was called, which, at the same 
time, was to possess the power of remoy- 
ing all the seeds of disease out of the human 
body, and renewing life, was called the philo- 
sopher’s stone, lapis philosophorum, and its 
pretended possessors adepts. The more ob- 
scure the ideas which the alchymists themselves 
had of the appearances occurring in their 
experiments, the more they endeavoured to 
express themselves in symbolical language. 
Afterwards, they retained this phraseology, to 
conceal their secrets from the uninitiated. 

The following is a specimen of their enig- 
matical writing:—‘‘ Hide and couple in a 
transparent denne, the eagle and the lyon, shut 
the door close, so that their breath go not out, 
and strange ayre enter notin; the eagle at their 
meeting will tear in pieces and devoure the 
lyon, and then be taken with a long sleepe.” 

The interpretation; Put together in a glass 
vessel, quicksilver and gold, close its mouth 
accurately to prevent the vapour of the quick- 
silver from escaping, or air from entering ; the 
quicksilver will combine with the gold, i its 
fluidity, and form a soft amalgam. 

There is another specimen, equally curi- 
ous :— 

“Take the most ravenous gray wolf, which 
by reason of his name is subject to valorous 
Mars; but which, by the genesis of his nati- 
vity, is the son of old Saturn. He is very 
hungry; cast unto him the king’s body, that he 
may be nourished by it, and when he hath 
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devoured the king, make a great fire, into which 
cast the wolf, that he may be quite burned; 
they will the king be at liberty again.” 

‘Take common antimony, which may be re- 
duced to the metallic state by iron, but which 
is closely allied to lead; melt it with gold, and, 
upon the continuation of a strong fire, the 
antimony will be dissipated, and leave the 
gold in a pure state.” 

From these few examples it may be readily 
imagined, that alchymical books are very diffi- 
cult to understand, and for the most part they 
are but an unprofitable study. 

In Egypt, in the earliest times, Hermes, 
the son of Anubis, was ranked among the 
heroes, and many books of chemical, magical, 
and alchymical learning are said to have been 
left by him. These, however, are of a later 
date. For this reason, chemistry and alehymy 
received the name of the Hermetic art. It 
is certain that the ancient Egyptians possessed 
particular chemical and metallurgical know- 
ledge, although the origin of alchymy cannot, 
with certainty, be attributed to them. 

Several of the Grecians became acquainted 
with the writings of the Egyptians, and 
initiated in their chemical knowledge. The 
fondness for magic, and for alchymy more par- 
ticularly, spread afterwards among the Romans 
also. When true science was persecuted under 
the Roman tyrants, superstition and false phi- 
losophy flourished the more. The prodigality 
of the Romans excited the desire for gold, and 
led them to pursue the art which promised it 
instantaneously and abundantly. Caligula made 
experiments with a view of obtaining gold from 
orpiment. On the other hand, Diocletian or- 
dered all books to be burned that taught to 
manufacture gold and silver by alchymy. 

At that time, many books on alehymy were 
written, and falsely inscribed with the names of 
renowned men of antiquity. Thus a number of 
writings were ascribed to Democritus, and more 
to Hermes, which were written by Egyptian 
monks and hermits, and which, as the Mabula 
Smaragdina, taught, in allegories, with mysti- 
cal and symbglical figures, the way to discover 
the philosopher’s stone. At a later period, 
chemistry and alchymy were cultivated among 
the Arabians. 

In the eighth century, the first chemist, 
commonly called Geber, flourished among 
them, in whose works specific rules are given 
for preparing quicksilver and other metals. In 
the middle ages, the monks devoted themselves 
to alchymy, although they were afterwards 
prohibited from studying it by the Popes. But 
there was one, even among these, John XXII, 
who was fond of alchymy. Raymond Lully, or 
Lullius, was one of the most famous alchyinists 


in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A 
story is told of him, that, during his stay in 
London, he changed for king Edward I. a 
mass of 50,000 pounds of quicksilver into gold, 
of which the first rose-nobles were coined. 

The study of alechymy was prohibited at 
Venice in 1488. Paracelsus, who was highly 
celebrated about 1525, belongs to the renowned 
alchymists, as do Roger Bacon, Basilius Val- 
entius, and many others. When, however, 
more rational principles of chemistry and phi- 
losophy began to be diffused, and to shed light 
on chemical phenomena, the rage for alchymy 
gradually decreased, though many persons, in- 
cluding some nobles, still remained devoted 
to it. 

Alchymy has, however, afforded some ser- 
vice to chemistry, and even medicine. Chem- 
istry was first carefully studied by alchymists, 
to whose labour and patience we are indebted 
for several useful discoveries; e. g. various 
preparations of quicksilver, mineral kermes, 
and of porcelain. 

Nothing can be asserted with any degree of 
certainty about the transmutation of metals. 
Modern chemistry, indeed, places metals in 
the class of elements, and denies the possibility 
of changing an inferior metal into gold. Most 
of the accounts of such transmutation rest on 
fraud or delusion, although some of them are 
accompanied with circumstances and testimony 
which render them probable. By means of the 
galvanic battery, even the the alkalies have 
been discovered to have a metallic base. The 
possibility of obtaining metal from other sub- 
stances which contain the ingredients compos- 
ing it, and of changing one metal into another, 
or rather of refining it, must, therefore, be left 
undecided. Nor are all alchymists to be con- 
sidered impostors. Many have laboured, under 
the conviction of the possibility of obtaining 
their object, with indefatigable patience and 
purity of heart (which is earnestly recom- 
mended by sound alchymists as the principal 
requisite for the success of their labours). De- 
signing men have often used alchymy as a mask 
for their covetousness, and as a means of de- 
frauding silly people of their money. Many 
persons, even in our days, destitute of sound 
chemical knowledge, have been led by old 
books on alchymy, which they did not under- 
stand, into long, expensive, and fruitless la- 
bours. 

Hitherto chemistry has not succeeded in 
unfolding the principles by which metals are 
formed, the laws of their production, their 
growth and refinement, and in aiding and imi- 
tating this process of nature ; consequently the 
labour of alcymists, in searching after the phi- 
losopher’s stone, is but groping in the dark. 
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MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE. 


The very name of Robespierre excites a 
variety of disagreeable sensations—wondcr, 
rage, horror, and revenge, occupy the bosom 
in turns. Of his countrymen, some claim a 
murdered parent,- others their mangled sons 
and daughters; the husband his bleeding wife; 
the wife her decollated husband. France, con- 
verted into a charnel-house under his adminis- 
tration, beheld more than an hundred thousand 
of her children proscribed, starved, expatriated, 
assassinated, and cut off, either with or without 
the forms of law! The patriot and the per- 
fidious citizen—the republican and the royalist 
—the anarchist and the lover of order—all 
experienced his hatred, and pe.ished by his 
deadly enmity. Never did liberty suffer more 
than by his hypocritical attachment; never did 
despotism receive so much consoiation as arose 
from his cruelties. Tyranny brandished her 
whips, and shook her chains, from Moscow to 
Algiers, and boasted, witha periidious triumph, 
her milder empire! 


Maximilian Robespierre was born in 1759, 
within the walls of the city of Arras, the capital 
of the ci-devant province of Artois. The 
royalists, as if fiction had been necessary to 
render his memory more detestable, pretend 
that he was the nephew of that Damiens who 
assassinated Louis XV. It is but justice, on 
the contrary, to state, that his family was both 
ancient and respectable; for his progenitors 
had occupied some of the higher departments 
of the magistracy, and appertained to that class 
formerly termed, by way of eminence, la nodlesse 
de lu robe. 

His father was an advocate of great know- 
ledge and purity; but, as economy was not one 
among his virtues, his two sons and a daughter 
inherited nothing from him but his poverty. 
His unsullied reputation, however, proved ser- 
viceable to his family; fora relation undertook 
the maintenance of the female, and the two 
boys had the good fortune to be protected, or 
rather adopted, by the bishop of Arras. 

Maximilian, the elder brother, was accord- 
ingly educated under the immediate inspection 
of his prelate, who, doubtless instilled excellent 
principles into his mind; but malice, always 
active and always uncharitable, has traced to 
this very source that consummate hypocrisy 
which distinguished his pupil through life, and 
which, it is pretended, he coud only acquire 
under the tuition of a priest! 


At a proper age, young Robespierre was 
sent to the college of Louis le Grand, a famous 
seminary, formerly under the direction of the 


Jesuits. There he distinguished himself by his 


assiduity and talents, and bore away the annual 
prizes from all competitors of his own class. 
This—and it must be allowed a very honour- 


able one—was the only distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his youth; for it is allowed, that he 


did not develop even the germ of those passions 
which influenced his bosom in his more advanced 
years, and rendered him not only the scourge 
of his country, but of mankind. Paschal, 
amidst the silence of the prison, meditated on 
Euclid; and Voltaire chalked the first lines of 
his ienriade on the wails of his dungeon ; but 
Robespierre did not discover his future destiny 
by anticipations; and it was the opinion of the 
proiessors, that his reputation would never 
extend beyond the walls of the college in which 
he had been educated. 

At the age of seventeen, it was determined 
that he should be bred to the bar; and his 
friends, judging from his early success, already 
imagined that he would dispute the palm of 
eloquence with the first lawyers of France. 
He was accordingly committed to the care of 
M. Ferrieres, nephew to an advocate of the 
same name, who had distinguished himself by 
an excellent treatise on jurisprudence. 

It is asserted, however, that notwithstanding 
the repeated admonitions of that gentleman, 
Maximilian could never be prevailed upon to 
pay any degree of attention to his professional 
studies. Incapable of application, disgusted 
with the slightest difficulties, he is said to have 
acquired an antipathy to knowledge, and to 
have sworn a deadly enmity both to learning 
and learned men! 

It was at first determined, that he should 
practise before the parliament of Paris, but this 
scheine was never carried into execution ; for 
he returned to his native province, and was 
admitted an advocate in the superior council of 
Artois. 

We do not find that he distinguished himself 
there by his eloquence, and have every reason 
to suppose that he would never have risen 
above mediocrity, nor been noticed in the 
crowd of provincial pleaders, had not an un- 
common occurrence of circumstances elevated 
him to a situation in which the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon him. He, however, 
made himself known as an author, if not as an 
advocate; for he published two treatises about 
this time, in one of which he explained the 
principles of Electricity, and removed the 
vulgar prejudices that prevailed respecting con- 
ductors, the erection of which was avoided by 
the ignorant, under the pretence that they were 
impious, and better calculated to produce de- 
struction than ensure safety. 

The other was on Death, considered as a} 
punishment. In this, all the modern govern- 
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ments were justly reproached for the sanguinary 
laws still prevalent in their criminal codes, and 
doubts were hinted as to the right claimed by 
society of cutting off the life of an individual. 

No sooner had the letters of convocation to 
the states-general been issued, than Robespierre 
determined to become a candidate. He proved 
successful in his endeavours; and was, accord- 
ingly, nominated one of the representatives of 
his native province. He is said to have drawn 
up the Cahiers, or instructions, by means of 
which the electors were accustomed to regulate 
the conduct of their deputies. 


In the National Assembly, he sat and voted 
with the cote gauche, or patriot side; and was 
sometimes confounded with the Orleanists, and 
sometimes with the Constitutionels. ‘The former 
wished to place Philip on the throne of Louis; 
the latter was zealous for the adoption of the 
English constitution. It is no less true than 
singular, however, that Robespierre remained 
in the greatest obscurity during the first legisla- 
ture ; and was considered as a passionate, hot- 
headed young man, whose chief merit consisted 
in his being warmly and sincerely attached to 
thecause of liberty. It was he who first brought 
the term aristocrat into common use. This 
occurred, November 20th, 1790; when a depu- 
tation from a corporation in the Cambresis, 
having complained at the bar of some abuses, 
the deputy of Arras ascended the tribune, and 
exclaimed, that the petitioners deserved no 
favour, being themselves (un corps aristocra- 
tique ) an aristocratical body. The assembly 
burst into a fit of langhter on the mention of 
this word; it, however, soon produced far 
different sensations. 


It was about this time that he became editor 
of a journal entitled, “‘ L’Union, ou Journal de 
la Liberte.” The loyalists, who accuse him of 
gross ignorance, enumerate, with exultation, 
the geographical, political, and ev en grammatical 
blunders, daily exhibited in this newspaper. 
It is allowed by every one, that it was con- 
ducted with extreme violence, and displayed 
but little taste or genius. Indeed, the exag- 
gerating disposition of the editor had brought 
him into some degree of contempt; and it was 
at that time customary to remark, with a kind 
of satirical eulogium—that Mirabeau was the 
flambeau of Provence, and Robespierre the 
candle of Arras! This much is certain, that 
he never was elected into any committees, or 
honoured with the president’s chair in the first 
assembly. 


To the society of Jacobins, Robespierre is 
indebted for all his celebrity and all his powers. 
He became their chief; and it was the members 
of this body who first propagated the idea, 


“that the assembly had ruined France, and 
Robespierre could alone save it!” 

It is but candid here to confess, that his 
conduct in the legislative body was pure and 
unspotted; that he steadfastly opposed the 
interested revision of the constitution, and 
withstood every temptation arising from the 
corruption so prodigally administered by the 
court. Alas! this very circumstance, in the 
end, rendered him more dangerous to liberty, 
and his reputed incorruptibility enabled him 
to sacrifice all his real or supposed enemies to 
his vengeance. 

Robespicrre did not refuse to fill subordinate 
offices, as has been asserted; he, however, did 
not retain them any considerable time. He was 
first nominated President of the Tribunal of 
the district of Versailles; and was consequently 
empowered to decide both in civil and criminal 
affairs, as the juries had not then been organ- 
ized. Having resigned his employment, he 
next obtained that of Accusateur Public of 
the Criminal Tribunal of the department of 
Paris, which he also held but for a short period. 
His conduct in the exercise of these functions 
stands un'mpeached: no one instance of cruelty 
or injustice has been adduced by the bitterest 
of his enemies; and had the court but proved 
faithful to that ecnstitution, from which it could 
not recede without the foulest perjury, Robes- 
pierre would never have been elevated to the 
dictatorship. 

It was during the national convention that 
this man attained the summit of his ambition. 
In the first legislature he had joined the patriots ; 
in the second he declared for the republicans ; 
in both his party had proved victorious. It 
was in the third that he himself was doomed to 
triumph, not only over his rivals, but his 
country. 

The Commons of Paris, the Jacobin society, 
and even the Assembly itself, were filled with 
his creatures, and became obedient to his com- 
mands. In short, the nation looked up to him 
as to a saviour. 

No sooner, however, had he attained the 
giddy eminence of power, than his nature 
seems to have experienced a total change; and 
Robespierre, like many others, here affords a 
memorable instance of the effect of sudden 
elevation in debasing the human mind, by 
making it ferocious. Rendered cruel by habit 
and suspicion, both royalists and republicans 
equally experienced his vengeance ; a number 
of the first were crve'ly butchered in prison; 
and of the latter, Brissot, Vergniaux. Gen- 
sonne, Valaze, &c. &c. fell by the guillotine; 
while the ex minister Roland, and the cele- 
brated ex-secretary Condorcet, were reduced 
to the melancholy condition of seeking safety 
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in suicide. In the Girondists, perished 
nearly all that was great and arnbitious in 
France ;—in. Madame Roland fell the first 
female genius of her age; while, in the execu- 
tions of Condorcet, Lavoisier, and Bailly, 
science received a mortal and irrecoverable 
stab. 

The proscription of Sylla and Marius were 
once more renewed in the most polished country 
of modern Europe, and in an age, too, boastful 
of its studied refinements. Suspected persons, 
or, in other words, every one either dreaded 
or hated by those in power, were arrested ; 
domiciliary visits awakened the sleeping victims 
of persecution to misery and destruction ; while 
revolutionary tribunals condemned them by 
scores, unpitied and even unheard. The laws 
were no longer maintained ; the idea of a con- 
stitution became intolerable; all power was 
concentrated, as among the eastern nations ; 
the government degenerated into a Turkish 
divan: it was the Committee of public safety 
that regulated every thing, that absolved or 
tried, that spoiled or enriched, that murdered 
or saved; and this committee was entirely 
regulated by the will of Robespierre, who 
governed it by the means of his creatures, St. 
Just and Couthon. 

He reserved for himself, however, the imme- 
diate superintendence of the revolutionary 
tribunals, and was accustomed, at night, to 
mark down the victims who were to perish be- 
fore the setting of the morrow’s sun. 

The execution of four or five a day did not 
satiate his vengeance; the murder of thirty or 
forty was demanded and obtained; the streets 
became deluged with blood; canals were neces- 
sary to convey it to the Seine; and experiments 
were actually made at the Bicetre with an 
instrument for cutting off a score heads at a 
single motion. 

At length the tyrant began to be dreaded 
efen .by his own accomplices; and all parties 
seem to have cordially united in the destruction 
ofa man, during whose life they themselves 
were exposed to the most imminent danger. 
A circumstance, similar to what occurred to a 
famous despot of antiquity, is said to have 
accelerated his fate ; for the committee of public 
safety, having found a long roll of proscriptions 
on one of his creatures, who had been arrested 
by mistake, they are reported to have dis- 
covered their own names inscribed in the 
bloody register. 

The storm first burst in the convention. 
Billaud, Panis, Ferron, Cambon, Tallien, and 
Vadier, accused him of his crimes to his face ; 
Barere and Collet overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches; and the abashed traitor himself is 
said to have called out for death. 


While the legislature was exercising a grand 
act of national justice, the municipality sounded 
the tocsin, and many members of the Jacobiit 
club marched to the succour of their chief. By 
turns a prisoner and a leader, vanquished antl 
triumphant, he was at length seized in an 
apartment of the town-house, and pierced with 
many wounds. 

On the morning of the 10th Thermidor, 
(July 21st, 1794), he was led to execution, 
amidst the execrations of the people, with one 
eye hanging out of the socket, and the lower 
jaw attached to the upper by means of a hands 
kerchief. It had been separated by a musket- 
ball. 

Thus perished Maximilian Robespierre, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. His character 
does not possess the least resemblance to any 
of the illustrious ruffians of antiquity, who 
have been rendered memorable either by their 
crimes or by their exploits. Sylla and Marius, 
bred up to arms, and inured to warfare, were 
both brave to excess. Julius, before he crossed 
the Rubicon, and became the tyrant of his 
country, had displayed uncommon personal 
courage on many occasions. Even the luxuri- 
ous Antony, and the vile Augustus—the latter 
of whom it has been too long the fashion to 
praise—were at times capable of exhibiting 
instances of intrepidity, Cataline, in the very 
hour of his death, was terrible; for his muti- 
lated corpse was surrounded by heaps that had 
perished by his own hand. But Robespierre 
was a base coward, who, on all occasions was 
solicitous for his own safety, and trembled like 
a woman at the very idea of danger. He was 
bold only in words and gestures. 

On the 10th of August he hid himself as 
usual, and only came out of his lurking hole 
to claim the triumphs of that memorable day. 
Even on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of September, a 
is said to have been concealed, until he could 
safely reap all the advantages of the barbarous 
murders committed by his partizans. It was 
then he made his appearance; it was then he 
realized the horrid picture of Cicero :—(Vultus 
ipsius plenus ,furoris, oculi sceleris, sermo 
arrogantiz)—his countenance full of fury, his 
eyes full of malignity, and his speech teeming 
with arrogance. 

The person of Robespierre was below the 
middle size; the temperament of his body was 
nervous and irritable; he had something hide- 
ous in his aspect, which was greatly increased 
by means of a pair of spectacles. This acquired 
him the appellation of the Dragon; that of the 
Basilisk would, perhaps, have been more ap- 
propriate. 

He affected to be called a Sans-Culotte; but 
his clothes were always chosen with taste; and 
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his hair was constantly dressed and powdered, 
with a precision that bordered on foppery. He 
was an indifferent orator; for his person, voice, 
and provincial accent, militated against the 
pool characteristics of eloquence. He was 
generally deficient also in point of composi- 
tion; his speech, however, on the trial of 
Louis XVI. is an exception. That on the 
recognition of the Supreme Being is said to 
have been written by a member of one of the 
ci-devant academies. 

It was the idea of his virtue, and confidence 
in his principles, that procured him the un- 
bounded esteem of a corrupt age. Until 
intoxicated with power, his conduct and morals 
must be allowed to have been unimpeachable, 
While a private man, he exhibited virtues that 
seemed to render him worthy of command; 
and it was not till he was vested with supreme 
authority, that, like the deified Czesars of 
ancient times, he threw off the character of 
humanity, and became a demon. He was never 
arepublican; for the idea of a commonwealth 
imposes a restraint on governors, as well as on 
the governed; and, if we are to believe the 
assertion of an illustrious woman (Madame 
Roland) who was basely murdered by him, he 
was accustomed to sneer on the mention of the 
term, and asked what it meant. 


THE CAVES OF MITCHELSTOWN. 


[The following description of an interesting natural wonder 
is given in the 11th and 12th parts of Mr. and Mrs. S.C. 
Hall’s “ Ireland, its Scenery and character,” and we pre- 
face it by the introductory legend, as illustrative of the 

hic power by which the talented writers have 
rown the charm of romance over a work abounding 
with the most truthful delineations of the living man- 
ners and spirit of genuine Irish character. The en- 
gravings are in every respect worthy of the book, and 
will entitle it to rank among the most distinguished 
standard works of the age.] 


The caves of Mitchelstown are the most 
singular in the United Kingdom, and are 
situated near the extreme south of the county 
of Tipperary, where it borders Cork, on part of 
the estate of the Earl of Kingston. 

“ For centuries the neighbourhood has been 
famous for ‘ caves ;’ and a very remarkable one 
still exists that was for a long period an object 
of attraction and interest to the tourist. It is 
however very insignificant in comparison with 
the more recent discovery, and is now rarely 
visited. Of the ‘ould cave’ we heard the 
legend from the lips of one of our guides ; and 
before we commence our descent into ‘the 
bowels of the earth,’ we may give it as nearly 
as we can in the words in which we received it. 

““<Ts it how the caves war discovered, ye’r 
asking, ma’am ?’ replied a ‘Tipperary boy’ to 
our inquiry. ‘ Why then, it was quare; though, 
to be sure, the sheep was not a right sheep, as 


any one might know that took a thought about 
it; for if she was right in herself—I mean 
nothing but a sheep to make mutton of, she 
could not have had the understanding of Chris- 
tian language, as she surely had.’ 

““*Tf ye’r going to tell the lady the story, 
tell it at once, and don’t be riddling out your 
own ideas upon what you don’t understand, 
Reddy,’ interrupted another guide. 

‘** And don’t you be taking me up, or maybe 
it’s too heavy for you I’d be,’ replied Reddy. 
—‘Sure the ideas of a poor boy like myself 
are just like the wild flowers, which if trans- 
planted into the garden would be called———’ 

“Tame flowers,’ interrupted the other, 
‘which you will never be, my poet of the 
mountains.’ Now Reddy had the reputation 
of being exactly what he was called, a ‘ Moun- 
tain Poet;’ there are few districts without, at 
least, one of the class, Nevertheless, he pre- 
tended to deny the imputation, and there were 
sundry exclamations of ‘ Whist, will ye!— 
have—done—do—don’t be making a show of 
me before the quality. Oh! by the powers! 
I never put down a word of poetry, bating a 
bit out of innocence at election-time, or a varse 
to plaze a comrade, if he had a liking for a 
neighbour’s daughter, and couldn’t just make 
one word strike music to another.’ At last he 
was prevailed upon to commence his tale. 

‘*** A poor man lived hard by there, a poor 
man entirely; trusting to his quarter* of pota- 
toes for the bare food, and to God’s marcy 
(like most of us) for every thing else; indeed, 
from all I ever heard, or can judge, he wasn’t 
fond of troubling himself with overwork; and 
if it wasn’t for his wife, who had some good 
blood in her veins, though born poor, he’d 
have been, maybe, worse off than he was, and 
that was bad enough. Well, he was wandering 
about just where we're standing now, thinking, 
maybe, of nothing but what weather might 
come to fill out the potatoes, when all of a 
sudden he heard the bleat of a sheep. Now 
there was no grazing at all about the place, 
and he stopped and listened; and sure enough 
the bleat came again, and he followed 
sound, until at last in the bottom of a hole, 
what should he see but a sheep lying, and her 
leg broke. Well, he went down, and as he 
was lifting her up, he thought in all his life he 
had never seen anything so white, or touched 
anything so soft as her wool; the baste never 
cried a word while he was lifting her out; and 
when he laid her on the grass, she turned up 
her great violet-coloured eyes on him like a 
Christian.’ 


“¢That’s poethry, Reddy,’ muttered the] 


* Quarter of an acre. 
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rival guide. Reddy continued, not heeding the 
interruption—‘ And he felt so ashamed of the 
idea he had of taking her life, that he could 
not look her in the face; it was a lonely place 
in these times, and not much stir anywhere, 
except at Lord Kingston’s Castle, which if it 
was fine then, is a thousand times handsomer 
now. And so avoiding the road near the 
castle, he carried the sheep home to his wife. 
* You haven't stole it?’ she says, watching his 
countenance. ‘I have not,’ he answers. 
‘ Well, then,’ she says again, ‘if you have not, 
we'll strive and cure its leg in the face of day, 
and put no constraint on it to go or come, only 
I'll borrow a handful or two of its wool, to 
make you a pair of Sunday stockings,’ she 
says, ‘just in payment for the care you have 
taken of the poor craythur.’ The man often 
thought how he'd like to kill the sheep; but 
somehow he didn’t like to lose the good 
opinion of his wife; and he thought, too, of 
the comfort of the stockings. No one ever 
claimed the sheep: in a little time she got well, 
and would stand quite asy to be sheared; and 
the wool was so beautiful, that in less than no 
time the woman could get any price she liked 
for the stockings; nor was that all—the sheep 
brought them two or three lambs at a time, all 
with the same silky wool; and the wool was 
twenty times the value that the meat would 
have been; and the man and his wife grew 
rich, and had great grazing entirely. But the 
first sheep of the flock began to grow old, very 
old; and she’d lay down in the sun and sleep ; 
and her wool grew thin, and she made up her 
mind to have no more children. Now if the 
man had any gratitude, he’d have remembered 
the goodness of the sheep, and done all in his 
power to honour her old days; but the 
dacency wasn't in him; and so he says to his 
wife, ‘At the next shearing I'll make a feast, 
and we'll have lashins of whiskey, tobacco, 
and pipes at it, as well as plenty of fresh mate.’ 
‘I think,’ she says, ‘pickled pork and salt 
beef might serve your turn, but as it’s your 
fancy, I'll speak to my lord’s butcher for what- 
ever you like to order; our money’s as good 
as another’s; I never see one guinea that was 
ashamed to look another in the face.’ ‘I'll be 
my own butcher,’ he says; ‘ I'll kill that ould 
first sheep: she’s wasting away, and it will be 
a good deed to put her out of pain.’ ‘Oh! 
murder, murder!’ shouts the woman; ‘ sure 
you would not be that unnatural; sure you 
would not kill ye’r luck, the quiet, innocent 
craythur that brought plenty and prosperity to 
your cabin, that’s a house now with glass win- 
dows through her means. Oh ye'r ould yer- 
self!’ she says, ‘and ought to think of that!’ 
But it was no use, the wickedness was in him ; 


and he declared the ould sheep should be killed 
the next morning! Well, the poor woman 
went out to the field to look for her old pet, 
and where would she find her but leaning 
under the window of the very room they had 
been talking in; and the woman kissed and 
cried over the sheep, and the sheep licked her 
hands. The next morning at break of day, 
the boy that tented the shcep woke his master 
with a great cry, and told him that the flock 
had moved off, headed by the first sheep, and 
that the last of them was nearly out of sight. 
This roused the ungrateful sleeper, and he set 
off after them without waiting to say his 
prayers; he travelled and travelled, and after 
much walking he saw his flock pass as if into 
the earth. When he arrived at the spot, the 
very last had gone in; and he followed—to 
get back no more—the sheep-boy saw him go 
in, and after calling some time at the mouth 
of the cave, returned for the neighbours, who 
entered with candles and discovered the cave, 
and heard the man’s voice shouting to his 
sheep, and promising every indulgence to the 
first of the flock if she’d return; but it was 
too late: they do say he wanders there to | 
this day,’ added our informant, ‘but I never 
heard him myself.’ 

“Such is the legend—founded in truth, | 
perhaps,—of the old cave. The new was dis- 
covered on the 2nd of May, 1833, by a man| 
while quarrying for stones. His crow-bar fell 
from his hands, and in the search for it, he 
found a cavity—the gateway to a magnificent 
palace of nature. 

‘“* The hill in which the cave exists rises in 
nearly the centre of a valley, which separates 
the Galtee and Knockmeledown chains of 
mountains—the former constituting its northern, 
the latter its southern boundary. 

“Our first object was to engage the assist- 
ance of guides. We considered it desirable to 
procure several, in order that by distributing 
them in various parts of the caverns with 
lights, we might form a correct idea of their 
magnitude and magnificence. They took with 
them a large supply of candles and a box of 
lucifers, to guard against the danger of some 
sudden gust of wind leaving us in darkness. 
The use of torches is prohibited by the owner 
of the land; and very properly so, for we had 
ample proof of the injury they had already 
done in defacing the beauty of many crystal- 
lised roofs. A narrow passage, gradually 
sloping, about four feet in height and between 
thirty and forty in length, terminates in an 
almost vertical precipice, about fifteen feet 
deep, which is descended by a ladder. For 
a considerable space (nearly 250 feet,) after- 
wards, the visitor goes through a dull and 
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unpromising ‘lane’ of grey limestone; the 
guides push a little forward, and so arrange 
themselves that a sudden turn exhibits, in an 
instant, one of the most splendid of the caves 
in all its beauty and grandeur. 

“But wonderful as the ‘lower middle cave’ 
is, it is surpassed by the ‘ upper middle cave,’ 
at which the visitor arrives through a pas- 
sage varying in height from five to ten, and 
in breadth from seven to fourteen feet, and 
sixty feet in length. ‘The horizontal section 
of this natural excavation,’ says Dr. Apjohn, 
‘may, neglecting its irregularitics, be considered 
as a semi-ellipse, the axes of which are re- 
spectively 180 and 80 feet, the major pointing 
directly east and west. A vertical view or 
section, corresponding to the line connecting 
the northern extremity of the minor and east- 
ern extremity of the major axis, shows the 
roof nearly horizontal, and raised twenty feet 
above the flocr.’ This is the most remarkable 
part of the entire cavern, for the magnitude, 
beauty, and varied and fantastic appearances 
of its sparry productions. Immediately upon 
entering the cave, on the right hand, and 
attached to the wall, is found the organ—a 
huge calcareous growth, which is conceived to 
bear some resemblance in shape to the musical 
instrument from which its name is borrowed. 
Nine great pillars of carbonate of lime occur 
in this same compartment, rising from the 
floor to the ceiling; of these the lower third is 
usually of great diameter, and very irregular 
in form, while the remaining, or upper portion, 
usually exhibits the shape of an inverted cone, 
the base of which is in the ceiling, while the 
vertex is in connexion with the lower portion 
of the pillar. In some instances the upper 
cone has not come in contact with the stalag- 
mite below, though, should the calcareous 
deposition proceed as heretofore, there can be 


|no doubt that such a junction will be finally 


achieved. The most remarkable pillars in this 
cave are those known among the guides under 
the names of ‘ Drum’ and ‘ Pyramid,’ the for- 
mer of which occurs fifteen feet south of the 
organ; the latter at the eastern end of the 
chamber. The base of the former is not simple, 
but composed of stalks cemented together, and 
having leaved or foliated edges; some of 
these edges are of great extent and thinness, 
and when struck gently vibrate so as to pro- 
duce an agreeable sound. The pyramid, a 
pillar fourteen feet in height, rests upon a hase 
of great dimensions, and its shaft is distin- 
guished by the circumstance of its tapering 
upwards towards the ceiling. The other pillars 
are of inferior size, but some of them possess 
asymmetry and beauty superior to those just 
described. In addition to the pillars, stalactites 


and stalagmites everywhere abound; the former 
depending from the roof, the latter springing 
from the floor of the cavern. 

** Soon after leaving this cave we were sum- 
moned by the guides to descend ‘ the chimney’ 
—a work of some danger; for it is barely 
wide enough to allow a passage ; its sides have 
very few projections upon which to place the 
feet; it descends to the depth of at least thirty 
yards, and a slip would be inevitably fatal. 
A guide, however, goes before the visitor, 
directing his ‘steps,’ and frequently giving the 
foot a resting-place upon his shoulder. At the 
bottom of the chimney is another cave, nearly 
equal in extent and grandeur to the one we 
have described; and from this several galleries 
branch, leading to objects only a degree less 
wonderful. These are new discoveries, to 
which additions are continually made, and con- 
sist of a number of minor caves, from which 
no access has as yet been obtained; although 
it is more than likely that the removal of par- 
tition ‘ walls’ of limestone would exhibit each 
as but the part of a whole, and continue the 
line of caves in one uninterrupted succession. 
Our desire was to proceed as far as possible, 
and our guides, gratified by our ardour, rather 
than checked by the additional labour to which 
they were subjected, proceeded, after allowing 
us brief breathing-time, to usher us through 
a burrow, so narrow that we had actually to 
twist ourselves along it, after the fashion in 
which the screw makes its way into a cork, 
The task required physical strength, and no 
inconsiderable nerve ; for the passage extended 
at least one hundred yards, the greater portion 
of which was necessarily traversed by crawling 
through a space, barely two feet square, some- 
times so reduced as to render indispensable the 
kind of ‘twist’ we have referred to, and re- 
peatedly suggesting the painful sensation that 
a fall of two or three inches, in any of the 
rocks above or around us, would enclose us 
prisoners beyond the possibility of rescue. 
Yet when we had reached the utmost limits to 
which the researches of the guides had yet 
attained, the reader will guess our astonish- 
ment when we found pencilled on one of the 
white curtains at the extremity, the names of 
two ladies, who a few days previously, had 
accomplished the whole of the difficult and 
dangerous task we have been describing. The 
course we had taken—burrow, caves, chimney, 
and all—we had to re-traverse ; and upon our 
re-introduction to the daylight, we found we 
had been five hours under ground ; as we were 
walking or creeping during four-fifths of the 
time, we estimate that we must have paced, on 
our progress and return, at least eight miles. 
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Poetry, Original and Selected, 


THE SUMMER'S PAST. 


The summer's past—the flowérs decayed— 
Its richest foliage, pale and sere; 
Nature, in russet robes arrayed, 
Proclaims th’ approach of winter near— 
My summer's past, my life's short bloom 
Is o'er—I'm hast'ning to the tomb. 


The summer's past—the vernal breeze 
That gladdened Nature's wild domain, 
And fanned the form of pale disease, 
Must yield to winter's chilling reign : 
My summer's past, and I no more 
Am pleased with scenes that charmed before. 


The summer's past, and wintery rains 
May hush the music of the grove ; 
Yet spring will renovate the plains— 
The woods shall hear the voice of love; 
So when death’s dreary winter's o'er, 
Spring will the conqueror's spoils restore. 
Summer's Seat, Liverpool, 1841. 


THE FLIGHT OF XERXES. 
BY THE LATE MRS. FLETCHER. 


P.M. 


I saw him on the battle eve, 
When like a king he bore him! 

Proud hosts in glittering helm and greave, 
And prouder chiefs before him : 

The warrior, and the warrior's deeds, 

The morrow, and the morrow's meeds,— 
No daunting thoughts came o'er him ;— 

He looked around him, and his eyo 

Defiance flashed to earth and sky! 


He looked on ocean,—its broad breast 
Was covered with his fleet ; 

On earth,—and saw from east to west 
His bannered millions meet: 

While rock, and glen, and cave, and coast, 

Shook with the war-cry of that host,— 
The thunder of their feet! 

He heard the imperial echoes ring— 

He heard, and felt himself a king ? 


I saw him next alone ;—nor camp, 
Nor chief his steps attended, 
Nor banners’ blaze, nor coursers’ tramp 
With war-cries proudly blended :— 
He stood alone, whom fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify, 
He, who with heaven contended, ‘ 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave; 
Behind, the fue,—before, the wave! 


He stood,—fleet, army, treasure, gone, 
Alone and in despair! 

While wave and wind swept ruthless on, 
For they were monarchs there ; 

And Xerxes in a single bark, 

Where late a thousand ships were dark, 
Must all their fury dare;— 

Thy glorious revenge was this, 

Thy trophy, ess is! 


by all Booksellers in the kingdom. 


Sir Godfrey Kneller and Dr, Ratcliffe lived 
next door to each other, and were extremely 
intimate. Kneller had a very fine garden, and 
as the doctor was fond of flowers, he permitted 
him to have a door into it. Ratcliffe’s servants 
gathering and destroying the flowers, Kneller 
sent to inform him that he would nail up the 
door; to which Ratcliffe, in his rough manner, 
replied, ‘‘ Tell him, he may do any thing but 
paint it.”—‘“ Well,” replied Kneller, “ he may 
say what he will; but tell him, I will take any 
thing from him,—physic, as a matter of course, 
being excepted.” 

Tue Ramsrrr.—When Dr. Johnson's 
** Rambler” was first published, the sale was 
very inconsiderable, and seldom exceeded 
five hundred, It is remarkable, and a curious 
trait of the age, that the only paper which 
had a prosperous sale, and may be said to 
have been popular, was one which Dr, 
Johnson did not write; this was No. 91, 
which was said to have been written by 
Richardson. 

Vigee, taking the portrait of a lady, per- 
ceived that when he was working at her mouth 
she was twisting her features in order to render 
it smaller, and put her lips into the most ex- 
treme contraction. ‘ Do not trouble yourself 
so much, madam,” exclaimed the painter; 
‘for, if you choose, I will draw your face 
without any mouth at all.” 


A messenger arrived one day, and informed 
Racine that he must on that day dine with 
his prince; to which the affectionate father 
replied, ‘I cannot have that honour. It is 
seven days since I have seen my children; 
they are rejoiced at my return; I must dine 
with them; they will break their hearts to 
lose me the moment I am returned, Pray 
be so kind as to mention my excuse to his 
highness.” 

Dr. Bentley, seeing his son reading a novel, 
said to him, ‘‘ Why read a book which you 


cannot quote.” 
| 
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